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IV. In trying to get any one to make a voluntary movement we 
rarely take means specially useful in calling up the images of resi- 
dent or remote sensations, and often do take means specially to pre- 
vent their appearance. Pragmatically, at least, the image is an 
irrelevant factor. 

V. If we insist on the image's effective presence we make volun- 
tary action sharply discontinuous with involuntary action. On gen- 
eral principles this seems an undesirable corollary of a theory of 
voluntary action. 

When one considers such facts as those to which Kirkpatrick, 
Bair, Woodworth, Burnett and others have called attention, one is 
almost compelled to believe that our opponents must believe really 
as we do and be talking about something other than the necessary 
antecedent of a voluntary act when they postulate an image of its 
resident or remote sensations. I hope that this is so; that I have 
wasted your time in defending an hypothesis with which no one 
disagrees. For the only other explanation which seems possible is 
that eminent thinkers are now as in the past misled by individual 
habits of imagery and a desire to have something as the antecedent 
of a movement which shall be something like a movement. Our psy- 
chological forefathers were bewitched by this similia similibus fal- 
lacy. They demanded a feeling of innervation to cause a motor dis- 
charge, a feeling of choice to cause a reaction to blue and not to 
green, a feeling of 'fiat' or pure will to cause any voluntary act, a 
memory image to be compared with the stimulus in recognition, etc. 
Can it be that our fathers in psychology still crave that a mental 
state, to be efficient, shall be like what it does or brings to pass? 
Can it be that opposition to the fact of direct connection between 
any kind of a mental state whatever and a movement in voluntary, 
as in involuntary, action is a sort of psychological animism, the lineal 
descendant of the psychology of the days when nature's joy made 
the spring, her passion the tempest, and her grief the rain ? 

Edward L. Thorndike. 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 
A PEAGMATIC BABE IN THE WOOD 

PROFESSOR J. E. RUSSELL'S article on the pragmatic view 
of truth 1 marks an important forward step in the controversy, 
because it shows that criticism is at last abandoning vague generali- 
1 This Journal, Vol. III., p. 599. 
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ties and getting down to business, and the analysis of concrete cases. 
Unfortunately, Professor Russell's analysis is hardly thorough 
enough, and so I can see no reason why a truth which has so far 
escaped the wisest should be revealed by his babe in the wood. 

Professor Russell has chosen a case in which the rigidity of the 
real is almost at a maximum, and in consequence the agent's voli- 
tional contribution to the situation and its issue seems to be at a 
minimum. The victim of his illustration is, he tells us, 'lost' and 
'without food and shelter' and on the verge of inanition. He is 
reduced to such impotence that apparently no choice of his can alter 
the 'objective conditions' which dominate the situation. He has to 
find the one right way out or die. "Whence it is inferred that there 
is no volitional making of truth in such cases, and that in all other 
cases also the making of truth is only acquiescence in already made 
conditions. 

Now it need not be denied that such situations may occur, but it 
is quite erroneous to suppose that they do not contain a contribution 
from the subject which is essential to constitute its 'reality.' And 
so the case is really indeterminate. There are still a number of 
alternatives, by choosing between which truth can be realized. Thus 
(1) the 'lost' babe might have been saved without finding the 'right' 
way. He might have sat still, and his anxious mother, or even 
Professor Russell himself, might have come along and rescued him. 
Or (2) with enough time, patience and appliances he might make a 
way even where he could not 'find' one. (3) There might have been 
a variety of ways of reaching food and shelter. He might have fed 
upon berries and lived in a cave. Or a variety of paths might have 
led him back to civilization. Hence (4) it would not at all follow 
that ex post facto he would judge the course he actually took to have 
been 'the right' way. He might perceive that other ways would 
have been better, pleasanter and more expeditious. Whether or not 
he would judge it to have been 'right' would depend on his purpose. 
If this was merely to escape at any cost, he might regard as 'right' 
what he would judge to be 'wrong' if he desired also a quick, easy 
or beautiful way. 

"Which is the 'right' way, therefore, can not be determined apart 
from the purpose which determines the value of the environing 
'reality.' The objective conditions, that is, do not fully 'determine' 
the practical problem, nor is an idea true 'for no other reason' than 
that it corresponds with an existent environment, supposed to be 
rigid. On the contrary, the purpose of the agent is always an essen- 
tial factor in the situation. 

To illustrate this we may slightly vary the terms of Professor 
Russell's case, and ask what is meant by being 'lost' in a forest. 
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Does not the question whether I can be 'lost' depend entirely on my 
purpose? If I merely go wandering forth without caring where I 
go or whether I get anywhere, I can not get lost. Or again, if I 
seek the wilderness merely to enjoy congenial company and some 
light refreshments, like the poet Omar, I may find it 'paradise enow,' 
and can not be lost. I can get 'lost' only if I can not get to where 
I want to go, or get to where I do not want to go. I get 'lost,' that 
is, if I want to get to a certain place by a certain time. But apart 
from this desire, the question whether I know where I am has no 
interest for me. If I am not in a hurry, there may be several alter- 
native ways to choose from, each of which may have some attractions, 
and be judged good and right by me. If I experience a growth (or 
loss) of power, or if I change my purpose, I may radically change my 
valuation of what is the 'true' and 'right' way for me. 

In short, it is probably impossible to conceive a situation such 
that our attitude towards it does not enter into our estimate of what 
it 'really and truly' is. The human purpose and valuation involved 
in the recognition of 'reality' have been wholly overlooked by Pro- 
fessor Russell, and that he should have failed to perceive this can be 
attributed only to the fact that he has assumed reality to be fully 
determined apart from our agency. But this is just the assumption 
he has to make good against the pragmatists. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 

Cobpus Chbisti College, Oxford. 



IN REPLY TO PROFESSOR JAMES 

A RECENT note of mine concerning a philosophical problem in 
evidence 1 has been tentatively construed by Professor James 
as an attack upon his views and has been briefly replied to by him 2 
in such a way as to grant my contentions in abstracto while denying 
their relevancy as strictures upon Professor James's own theory 
of experience. Inasmuch as the article in question was in certain 
important parts a criticism of Professor James's views, I am not 
averse to saying one word, and a last one, concerning the reply the 
article has drawn forth. 

It would be unfair of me to ask Professor James to rewrite his 
philosophy for my own benefit; but I fear that his fascinating ex- 
positions that have appeared recently— chiefly in this Journal — 
will never convince me as they stand that they have no idealistic 
implications. I am quite willing to believe that the difficulties I 
find in avoiding their idealism may lie in my own ignorance of 
Professor James's terminology. But when I read that 'to be rad- 

1 This Journal, Vol. III., p. 645. 
'Ibid., Vol. III., p. 712. 



